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AGNES ADDISON. 
(Continued from page 166.) 


| 
MR. MORRISON, a man who 

possessed every virtue that honors the | 
true christian, had long enjoyed a good 
living in the north of Scotland; he had 
reared a numerous and lovely offspring; 
but lived to see his wife and all his 
children carried to the grave before 
him, except the daughter of his eldest 
son, the beauteous Helen Morrison: 
he had coon after procured a living in 
one of the orcades, where he resided, 
almost idolized by his little flock, and 
reared with tender care his lovely 
charge, who flourished in grace aad 
goodness beneath his parental eye. 
Mr. ‘Thompson lived at one extremity 
of the island, and Mr. Morrison at the 
other; so that it happened he had | 
scarcely ever seen Miss Morrison, ’till | 
he was so suddenly deprived of the 
society of his sister and Mr. Hamilton, || 
that he extended his walks to the par- | 
sonage, and soon became attached to | 
Mr. Morrison, and distractedly in love | 
with his grandchild. Two delightful | 
years flew on wings of down; the good | 
old man found a thousand amiable | 
qualities lying dormant in the mind of 














possible, to call into action; nor did 
it once occur to him, that fatal conse-| 
quences might ensue from this inti- 
macy with his lowely grandchild. The 
solid lessons Mr Thompson received 
from the father, he returned to the 
child, by teaching her those elegant | 


| OWN. 
| ventured to judge 





little accomplishments for which he 


had a natural taste ; he taught her to 
delineate, with no mean skill, the rude 
scenes of the island; and from the 
breathing flute to draw forth strains 
that might “create a soul beneath the 
pall of death.” 

When Mr. Thompson became the 
victim of the tender passion himself, 
he felt the keenest remorse for the part 
he: had acted to his sister; but as she 
now seemed to have banished Hamil- 
ton from her heart, he forbore either 
writing on the subject, or mentioning 
it when he saw her. He was born to 
be the dupe of his uncle: whenever 
Mr. Mandeville led the way, he fol- 
lowed with blind credulity, and seem- 
ed, 1n no instance, but in what regarded 
Helen Morrison, to have a will of his 
In this respect, however, he 
for himself. He 
spoke distinctly to Mr. Mandeville on 
the subject ; saw the dark scowl of an- 
ger gathering on his brow ; and buried 


his love deep in his bosom; he flew to 


Mr. Morrison, flung himself at his 


| feet, and implored his consent to their 


union: the unexpected stroke fel! like 
a thunderbolt on him, he struggled for 
a moment with his feelings, and then 
raising his meek eyes to Heaven, ex- 
claimed—*t And is dis the rewned 
Gilbert Thotwnpson would give me for 
all the affection I have lavished on 
him? would he pull down a weight ot 
misery and disgrace on my aged head, 
or on my innocent lamb?” « How, Mr. 
Morrison, can an alliance with the 
Thompsons ever be considered a dis- 
grace ? I did not expect this.” ‘ No, 
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Sir ; an alliance with you, in other cir- 
cumstances, would be an honour con- 
firmed ; but poor as we are, my child 
shall never meanly steal into a family. 
Your uncle has other views for you ; 
Were we to be the cause of cisappoint- 
ing them, I know him well; he would 
pursue us with vengeance to the last. 
If you have regard for Helen, you will 
never mention this to her; indeed, I | 
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shrieked Helen, drawing back with 
horror, and covering her eyes with her 
trembling hands. ‘* Oh, thou, all grace 
and loveliness without, but with heart 
harder than the flinty rock! farewell, 
‘farewell forever !” Whether Mr. 
'Thompson would reallyghave put his 
‘threat into execution is doubtful ; but 
the terrified Helen threw herself into 
his arms, and consented to accompany 














must consider it my duty to put it out |] i him that moment to the clergyman’s 


of your power to do so, by removing | in the next island. 


He immediately 


her from the threatened danger ; but if | | procured a boat, and with Srbelia’s 


I know any thing of Gilbert Thomp- | 
son, he will not reduce an infirm ind 


wretched old man to part with his only | 


earthly comfort!” ‘No, no! banish 
not your Helen from your protection ! 
what would become of her? I shall 
endeavour—but not now ;—I shall see 
you gain.” ie rushed from the room, 
and met Helen onthe stairs. ‘* He- 
len,” said he, grasping her hand, and : 
hurrying her out, “will you not w alk? | 
your gr randfather is writing.” ** You | 
are in a great hurry,” said Helen, smil- 
ing They walk ed to the sea shore; 
the bank was high, and the restless | 
waves roared “tig Mr. Thompson | 
gazed earnestly on them, and then! 
wildly on Helen. ‘ My dear Gilbert, 
what is the matter with you!” said she, | 
tenderly pressing his hand. He threw | 
himself at her feet. “ Helen, if you | 
love me, you will not hesitate to com- 
ply with my request. This moment | 
only is our own; fly with me to the | 
next island, Mr. Matthews will unite 
us immediately ’ What madness is | 
this, Mr. Thompson?” exclaimed she, 
starting back with terror. “Iam mad | 


indeed, Helen; you are lost to me for | best suited to an animal, 


} . . . 
/prone to imitation. 


ever, 1f I do not seize the present mo- 
ment. Look here, Helen,” said he. 
drawing her to the bank, “these bil- 
lows shall be my grave, if I am bereft 
of you! { will expire before your eyes! 
cruel, faithless Helen! Have you not 
de clared, 


vows? Will you drive me 
struction !”’ 


* Heaven defend me!” 


| placed before his eyes. 
in the face of Heaven, that. 


you were mine! Will you break your | have chosen to direct us in every 


on to de-| 


foster sister and brother, both of whom 
| were faithfully devoted to him and his 
absent sister, they proceeded to the 
salah. 
! ( To be continued.) 
i —e— 
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| BIOGRAPHY. 
\ 
} Among the many arguments ad- 


_ vanced to recommend the study of 


history, it has been said, that it re 
wisdom without the danger of expe- 
‘rience, and, by pointing out the paths 
of those who have gone before us, fa- 
cilitates the journey of life. History 
“has been called philosophy, teaching by 
examples. But, after all, it must be 
allow sd, that civil history i is less capa- 
| ble of regulating moral than political 
‘conduct. The descriptions of battles, 

'the accounts of debates, the characters 

| of kings and heroes, contain very little 

that can regulate the actions of the pri- 

'vate and the more numerous ranks in 
‘the community. But an exact and 
authentic account of individuals, who 
(have greatly excelled in any of their 


| 








| departments of active or contemplative 


} life, seems to be a mode of instruction 


When a single 
character 1s distinctly delineated, we 
can pursue the outline, with an ease 
equal to that with which the pain- 
ter copies from the original picture 
We have the 


express authority of the pattern we 


; emergency, and can tread. with im- \ 





| plicit confidence, in the footsteps of 


like many. 
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the most distinguished men, without 
the suspence of deliberate selection. 
Itis the remark of Aristotle, that the 
story of an individual, as it is a single 
object, is comprehended more fully, 
and therefore attended to with greater 
pleasure, than a history in which many 
personages are introduced. 
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Al whole Family lost!! 


If any of the relations, or next in 
kin, of one Mr. DoLxLar, who about 
the year 1800 was much seen in Ame- 
rica, but who originally emigrated 
from Spain, with a numerous family, 
will give information where he can 
now be met with, they will be hand- 
somely rewarded, on application to any 
of the numerous tradesmen, &c. in this, 
or any other state in the union.—A 
proportionate reward will be given for 
information relative to his son, Mr. 
Hair Doiyar; or his grandson, 
young QuaRTER Do.Liar. Papers 
innumerable have been issued in con- 
sequence of their disappearance, but 
all in vain; and they are believed by 
many persons to have left the states; 
though others shrewdly suspect they lie 
hid somewhere in the country, waiting 
for more favourable times, before they, 
dare make their appearance; as they 
have reason to suspect they would be 
taken up and put in close confinement.— 
Their sudden disappearance is particu- 
larly to be regretted, as they were in 
great favour with all classes of people, 
so much so, that many have counter- 
feited their appearance, in order to get 
into public favour. Notwithstanding 
they are persons of real worth, yet it 
must be confessed, that by getting oc- 
caSionally into bad company, they have 
sometimes lost seme little of their 
wwezght in society; yet if they will re- 
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learnt how to appreciate their sterling 
worth. A. 


enti ciitie oalieale 
LOUISA STANLY, 
( Continued. ) 


An old school mate and dear friend of Loui- 
sa’s, requested her to spend a few weeks with 
her on her leaving school. Mr, and Mrs. Stan- 
ly, who were very fond of their daughter, ac- 
ceded to her request, and the gay Louisa set 
off with a heart beating with anticipated plea- 
sure to visit her friend. Eliza Mortimore was 
lively and good humoured, and though not 
handsome, she gained great admiration and ap- 
plause from her 60n mots and repartees ; many 
loved, but more feared and envied her. Her 
cousin, Charles Delworth, was greatly struck 
with the beauty and sweetness of Eliza’s friend;, 
and, as he was then spending his vacation at 
Myrtle Grove, (the seat of his uncle, Mr. Mor- 
timore,) he had frequent opportunities of seeing 
Louisa. Being a greater adept in the science 
of flattery than the gentle Edwin, he soon suc- 
ceeded in obliterating all traces of the lovelorn 
youth from her mind. Louisa grew insensibiy 
more fond of the company of the young colle- 
legian, and was never so happy as when flirting 
withhim. He would often sit reading to them 
as they worked, whilst his fair hearers listened 
with delight tothe animated tones of his voice, 
for Eliza loved him as a brother, and nothing 
would have pleased her so much as the union 
of two who were so dear to her, as her friend 
and cousin. The hours of pleasure rolled s wift- 
ly away, and the time was drawing near when 
Louisa was to return to her parents, and Del- 
worth to resume his study at college, being de- 
sigtied for the bar. With a heart trembling in 
her beauteous eye, Louisa pressed the hand of 
her friend as she stepped into the carriage 
which was to convey her from Myrtle Grove. 
With asigh she bid adieu to the fascinating 
Delworth, and as tlie vehicle turned the corner 
of the avenue, a flood of tears streamed down 
her cheeks. On her journey, Louisa was 
thoughtful and melancholy, and when she ar- 








rived home, even the caresses of her parents, 
and the endearments of her brothers and sis- 
ters, did not restore her to her usual gaiety. 

( To be continued.) 
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When Mrs. Robinson first published her™ 
** Sappho and Phuon,” she wrote to Mr. Boaden, 2 
the poet, inthe following terms—* Mrs. R,,]. 
| would thank her friend Boaden, for a dozen p bout 
h for “Sappho and Phaon.’? By mistake of 
| penny post, this latter was deli wered to Mor- 





turn, all their faults will be forgiven, | Bowden, a po stry cook, who sent her chiens @. se 


no questions asked; but they may de- | 


pend upon being received with open | 


arms by their disconsolate friends | se 


who by this temporary separation have | 


—*Mr. Bowden's respectiul compliments Syou 





| Mrs. R ; Shall be happy to serve her, | 
{| as she is not a constant cusiomer, he ‘cfour 
mee the puffs for the young Jaleo withous be- 
iving the money.” 90, 








POETRY. 
For the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 


TO MARY. 


OH! ’tis not riches bid me love, 
Had fortune fled I’d still adore ; 
Nor could her rainbow favors move, 
My constant heart to love thee more. 
Not all the wealth of Inde’s shore, 
To thy sweet form could add a grace, 
Nor all the honors rank could pour, 
Supply that mind illumin’d face. 
’Tis for the bright enchanting smiles, 
Around thy lips that dimpling play : 
The roses Winter ne’er defiles, 
The buds of love which ne’er decay. 
*Tis for the magic which yon eye, 
When tale of sorrow meets thine ear, 
And thy soft bosom heaves the sigh, 
Would borrow from the pitying tear. 
Thine iv’ry breast, which gently heaves 
Above a tender feeling heart ; 
Whose guileless impulse nature gives, 
Which scorns the mean deceit of art. 
The shrine where all the virtues bend 
With pity whom a whisper wakes; 
Where pain and sorrow find the friend, 


Which blesseth twice, who gives, and takes. 


*Neath modesty reserv’d and coy, 
Each grace and virtue for thy part, 
Thy name upon the wings of joy, 
Comes dancing to the wounded heart. 
Then can’st thou blame, perfection crown’d, 
The bard, if in the hour of sleep, 
Imagination clasps thee round 
But wakes to lose thee and to weep. 
Thou can’st not envy him the heav’n, 
Which thus his slumb'ring thoughts dare 
prove; 
For ’twere a sin e’er unforgiv’n, 
To thing of thee, nor dream of love! 
+ Se 
SEPARATION. 
Fate decrees and we must sever, 
Ah perhaps to meet no more! 
Canst thou leave me then forever, 
Mourning on a distant shore ? 
Oh may fame, may glory wait thee, 
Honour thy attendant be! 
And when conquest most elates thee, 
: Say, wilt thou remember me? 
= Ocean waves our loves dividing, 
€v Left a prey to anxious fears ; 
mcFriends who view my anguish, chiding 
draw 2 hen will bid me stay my tears. 
ak a parting vow to bless me, 
lows ay, when lovelier maids you see, 
of VOUous fears may ne’er oppress me, 
crue’v2y, thou wilt remember me, 


decla — 
yon § EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK. 
ae ay were I but a breativof air! 


VOWS And thou with heat opprest ; 
StryVeleome I'd court thy bosom bare, 
And wanton on thy breast. 


* 
a 
* 
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Ah, were i but a rose! that grew 
Thy searching eye to meet : 
Plac’d on thy neck, my purple hue 
Should grace the snowy seat. 
Ah, were I bur a lilly fair, 
In virgin tints array’d, 
Plac’d on thy neck, new whiteness there 
Would all my leaves pervade. ' 
——aB + ae | “ 
TO HEALTH, from the Gree. 
Health, eldest of the immortal pow’rs, 
With thee to waste what fate may spare, 
Of life’s last waning hours, 
Is all thy suppliant’s pray’r ! 


For if there be a charm that springs, 
From boundless sway of scepter’d kings; 
From wealth, amass’d with care and toil, 
} From infancy’s unborrowed smile ; 
Whate’er delight it be to rove, 
Within the wanton maze of love; 
{ What’er of beauty fans the flame, 
Whate’er of transport thrills the frame; 
The purest bliss (if bliss be giv’n,) 
That crowns our golden dreams below, 
The sweetest balm that heals our woe, 
Beneficeace of Heav’n! 
All blest Hygeia! as they rise, 
All wear for thee their gayest bloom,— 


~~ ae eee om 
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Thy absence is their tomb. 


-—b¢ ae -— 


Thy presence is the spring of joys, 


TO FORTUNE. 
What, hop’st thou, goddess, when thy cease: 
less care 
Spreads rocks and thorns to check my on- 
ward way, 
That I should tremble at thy fickle sway ? 
Or toil in vain to catch thy flying hair? 
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W ith threats like these awake the dastard fears 
Of him who bows beneath thy base controul, 
‘Know, I cou’d see, with calm intrepid soul, 
The world in ruins, and the falling spheres! 
Nor am I new to dangers and alarms; 
Long didst thou prove me in the doubtful 
fight ; 
From trying confiicts, and opposing arms, 
I rose more valiant and confirm’d in might ! 
From falling hammers thus the temper’d 
| arms, 
| Strike with a keener edge, and beam more 
dazzling light. 
2 + Oe 


Epitaph on the late GEORGE FREDERIC COOKE. 


Pause thoughtful stranger; pass not heedless by, 

Where Cooke awaits the tribute ofa sigh. 

Here, sunk in death those pow’rs the world 
admir’d, ’ 

By nature given, not by art acquir’d. 

In various parts his matchless talents shone, 

The one he fail’d in, was, alas! his own / 
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